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feeling exalts into inspiration what was already the'dictate
of his nature. We accompany him on his straight and plain
path; we rejoice to see him fling aside with a strong arm
the artifices and allurements with which a worthless father
and more worthless associates assail him at first in vain:
there is something attractive in the spectacle of native in-
tegrity, fearless though inexperienced, at war with selfish-
ness and craft; something mournful, because the victory will
seldom go as we would have it.

Louisa is a meet partner for the generous Ferdinand:
the poet has done justice to her character. She is timid and
humble; a feeling and richly gifted soul is hid in her by
the unkindness of her earthly lot; she is without counsellors
except the innate holiness of her heart, and the dictates of
her keen though untutored understanding; yet when the
hour of trial comes, she can obey the commands of both,
and draw from, herself a genuine nobleness of conduct,
which secondhand prudence, and wealth, and titles, would
but render less touching. Her filial affection, her angelic
attachment to her lover, her sublime and artless piety, are
beautifully contrasted with the bleakness of her external
circumstances: she appears before us like the c one rose of
the wilderness left on its stalk,' and we grieve to see it
crushed and trodden down so rudely.

The innocence, the enthusiasm, the exalted life and stern
fate of Louisa and Ferdinand give a powerful charm to this
tragedy: it is everywhere interspersed with pieces of fine
eloquence, and scenes which move us by their dignity or
pathos. We recollect few passages of a more overpowering
nature than the conclusion, where Ferdinand, beguiled by
the most diabolical machinations to disbelieve the virtue of
his mistress, puts himself and her to death by poison. There
is a gloomy and solemn might in his despair; though over-